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est and most industrially progressive of the South AméTteaa 
nations, she has in recent years been a threat to the soli- 
darity of the Western Hemisphere. 

Argentina’s Fascist tendencies are, in part, due to her 
resentment at the United States’ economic dominance of the 
New World — a feeling shared to a lesser degree by most 
other South American countries. 

In an attempt to erase this feeling, the United States em- 
barked upon its Good Neighbor Policy. But although the 
majority of the people of Argentina are democratic-minded 
and friendly to the U. S., Argentina’s leaders have kept their 
country from becoming a good neighbor either of the United 
States or of the remaining Latin American nations. 

There are striking similarities between the development 
of Argentina and the “Colossus of the North” (the United 
States). Both countries won their independence from 
“mother” countries in Europe. Both are melting pots of 
various European nationalities, 

The industrial and agricultural production of the two 
countries also parallel one another to a considerable degree. 

Comparative Study: Have pupils draw up a chart com- 
paring Argentina and the United States along the lines men- 
tioned. Ask them to note the differences between Argentina 
and the United States on such points as: (a) government; 
(b) social system; (c) individual freedoms; (d) culture. 

Geographical Study: The map on page 4 shows some of 
the principal features of Argentina as well as her geograph- 
ical relationship to her South American neighbors. Allow 
pupils sufficient time to study the map, then quiz them with 
the following questions: What mountains are in the western 
part of Argentina? What is the largest city in Argentina? 
On what river is it located? Name the five countries that 
border on Argentina. 

Argentina’s temperate climate helps to make her the most 
productive and energetic of the South American nations. 
What is her latitude? In what climatic zone does Argentina 
fall? Why does the Argentine winter begin in July? 

Historical Study:.The most colorful period in Argentina’s 
history was her struggle for independence against Spain in 
the early nineteenth century. José San Martin — Argentina’s 
George Washington — achieved lasting fame during this pe- 
tiod. Pupils will find He Conquered the Andes by Mabel 
Ives (Little, Brown & Co.), an interesting biography of the 
Argentine liberator. 
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Classroom and Magazine Working Together 








Language Study: Here are some “Argentine” words for 
pupils to add to their vocabulary: gauchos, Pampa, rio, bola, 
tango, maté. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How did Argentina become the richest country in 
South America? 

2. Why do you think so many European immigrants 
settled in Argentina? 

3. Describe the events which led tc Colonel Peron’s 
seizure of power in Argentina. 

4. How far should the United States go in exerting pres- 
sure on Argentina to adopt a more democratic government? 

Our former Ambassador to Argentina, Spruille Braden, 
urged the Argentine people to rid their country of its Fascist 
government. That’s one form of pressure. What concrete 
steps do you think the U. S. should take to help bring about 
a democratic government in Argentina? Should these steps 
be taken by the U. S. alone — or by the U. S. in company 
with the rest of the United Nations? 
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Fact Questions 


1. Who is dictator of Argentina? 

2. Name the principal industrial and agricultural products 
of Argentina. 

3. What is the capital of ear aed 

4. What is the Pampa? 


THINGS TO COME — pp. 5, 6 


Have pupils compile a list of items they did without during 
the war. Which of these items did they miss most? Which 
items do they hope to get for Christmas? 

U. S. youngsters made few wartime sacrifices compared 
to the deprivation suffered by young people in Europe and 
Asia. Hold a classroom discussion in which pupils may 
contrast their standard of living in the U. S. during the war 
with that of their young allies across the sea. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think you made more sacrifices during the 
war than boys and girls in Europe? 

2. Why will most of us have to wait until 1947 before we 
can buy many of the things we want? 


CONTINENTAL SHELF — p. 10 


A classroom physical map of the world should be used 
to give pupils a clear understanding of Treasure on the 
Continental Shelf. Which is the largest land mass? What 
is the largest single body of water? How are the various 
ocean depths shown? 

Pupils should make special note of the continental shelves 
mentioned in the article. Between what other land areas 
would they expect to find platforms of underwater land? 

These continental shelves presumably stood above sea 
level for thousands of years before recorded history, but 
were gradually submerged by the pressure of the seas. 
Conversely, there are instances of land strips which rose 
above the sea when the sea receded into deep ocean basins. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Describe the plant and animal life on the continental 
shelf. 

2. How are underwater oil deposits formed? 
3. Why must we drill for underwater oil? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is a continental shelf? 


2. Name three pairs of countries conected by continental 
shelves. 
3. What is a diatom? 


NEWS ROUNDUP — p. 11 


Lincoln’s famous phrase defining the democratic process 


-“government of the people, 


by the people, for the 
people” — 


is demonstrated when American voters go to the 


polls to elect the kind of administration they want. 

Have pupils discuss the importance of free, democratic 
elections. How do elections in the United States differ from 
those in Russia? France? Argentina? 

Have pupils write a report on elections in their own cities 
or towns. When will a new mayor be elected? How long 
does the mayor hold office? When is the town council 
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chosen? How many council members are there? What are 
the duties of the town council? How has good government 
benefitted the city or town in which pupils live? In what 
ways has inefficient government left its mark on the city 
or town? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the difference between local and _ national 
elections? . 

2. A new governor was elected in Virginia last month. 
Why weren't gubernatorial elections held in the other 47 
states? 

3. Why are elections in New York City of interest to the 
rest of the nation? 

4. Why did the Detroit mayoralty election attract nation- 
wide attention? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Name two large American cities in which new mayors 
were elected in November. 

2. When will the next Presidential election be held? 

3. What is a by-election? 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. Who heads the Nationalist government of China? (Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek.) 

2. What Danish immigrant to the U. S. awakened this 
country to the need for better housing? (Jacob Riis.) 

3. Who is dictator of Argentina? (Colonel Juan D. Peron.) 

4. On what river is the capital of Argentina located? 
(La Plata.) 

5. What is the great fertile plain of Argentina called? 
(The Pampa. ) 

6. Who was elected Mayor of New York City on Novem- 
ber 6? (Brig. General William O'Dwyer.) 

7. What name is given to the platform of underwater land 
on which a continent sits? (Continental shelf. ) 

8. What type of airplane engine gives greater speed at 
high altitudes? (Jet engine.) 

9. Who commands the U. S. Forces in China? (Lieut. 
General Albert C. Wedemeyer. ) 


10. On what day in November are elections customarily 
held? (First Tuesday after the first Monday.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 21 


ACROSS: 1-Braden; 6-pekoe; 9-aye; 10-Buenos Aires; 13-err; 14-torn; 
15-st.; 16-go; 17-Omsk; 18-bend; 20-scad; 23-Ossa; 27-or: 28-no; 30-mean; 
31-pea; 33-Argentineans; 36-neo; 37-oiled; 38-astern. _ 

DOWN: 1-Bosom; 2-rears; 3-D.A.R.; 4-eyes; 5-nested; 6-Peron; 7-en; 
8-Koto; 10-be; 1l-urge; 12-inks; 18-banana; “19-dome; 21-coped; 22-area; 
24-senor; 25-satin; 26-anil; 29-ores; 32-an; 34-got; 35-N.E. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


1. PAGING DAVY JONES!: 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a. 

2. MEN IN THE NEWS: 1-b; 2-e; 3-d; 4-a; 5-c. 

3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Spruille Braden; 2-California; 3-Any 
three of Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, Bolivia; 4-Nationalists. 

4. BELOW THE EQUATOR: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c; 6-c; 7-b; 8-a; 
9-a; 10-b. 

5. BUILDER OF AMERICA: Cross out 2; 5; 6. 
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Junior 





Nothing in this world is as interesting as — 
R Al L ao He o i he G i Ss people! Nothing is as important as people... 


people who live and grow, love and get married 


... people with their habits and manners, 
their likes and dislikes. Nothing really 


matters but — people. 


The city? We think of it as people. The 
countryside is people. And so is the railroad 


... just folks —all of them! 
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Copy of this advertisement may be obtained from Advertising Department, Philadelp’:. +, Pa 


Locomotives, cars, equipment... all these have 
been thought out, designed, engineered, developed and 
built by people for people. They are of value 


only as they serve people. 


We of the Pennsylvania Railroad try to keep in mind PENNSYLVANIA RAILRO D 


always: everything we do is measured by how 

we help people, how we get along with people, I Seeing The Naan fy 
how we treat people. Our greatest reward 

is in having people think well of us... 


. S. Vii Bonds and Stamps 
because we have served them well! Sy. 5 iam eames 




















international 


Edelmiro Farrell 


OLONEL Juan Peron, dictator of 

( Argentina, still sits strongly in 

the saddle of that rebellious 
country. 

When high-ranking Argentine 
army officers revolted on October 9, 
the democratic people of Argentina 
hoped they were ffhally rid of Peron. 
But the rebellion fizzled out like a 
bottle of stale soda pop. 

When the shooting was over, Peron 
was again back in the saddle — and 
holding the reins of government more 
firmly than before. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, Nov. 12, page 5.) 

The Argentine people, fearful of 
Peron’s strong-arm men — the saber- 
swinging police and the quick-shoot- 
ing soldiers — watched helplessly 
while Peron formed a new cabinet. 

Our State Department has tried to 
promote democracy in Argentina. 
But it is our policy not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of other nations. 

Spruille Braden, our former Am- 
bassador to Argentina, has worked 
fearlessly to show the Argentine 
people that they, themselves, must 
rid their country of its undemocratic 
government. (Mr. Braden is now 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of Latin-American affairs. ) 


international 





Juan Peron 


Peron’s military dictatorship holds down a rebellious people 


Because of its fascist government, 
Argentina is the greatest threat to 
peace in the Western Hemisphere. 

What kind of a country is Argen- 
tina? What kind of people live there? 


THE LAND IS RICH 


Argentina is the richest of South 
American countries. It is about one- 
third the size of the United States 
and is shaped like a huge, upside- 
down triangle. 

The snow-covered apex* of the 
triangle almost touches the Antarctic 
Circle. The base, far to the north, lies 
in the warm tropics. Most of Argen- 
tina has two . seasons — summer, 
which begins in January; and winter, 
which begins in July. 

The western side of the triangle, 
bordering Chile, is made up of the 
Andes Mountains — the tallest peaks 
in the Western Hemisphere. The 
eastern side of the triangle faces the 
Atlantic Ocean. On this side, near the 
mouth of the wide La Plata River, is 
Buenos Aires — capital of Argentina. 

About one-fourth of Argentina’s 
14,000,000 people live in Buenos 
Aires, largest city in South America. 
» Within a 350-mile radius of Buenos 





* Means word is defined on p. 18. 


Aires is one of the most fertile plains 
in the world — the Argentine Pampa. 

The Pampa is a huge, grain-pro- 
ducing region, dotted with many 
cities, which forms one-fifth of the 
area of Argentina. Seven out of every 
ten people in Argentina live in the 
Pampa region. 

Argentines are proud of the Pam- 
pa, and have celebrated it in story, 
poetry, and music. The rich, black 
topsoil of the Pampa is eleven feet 
thick. It produces a wheat crop of 
11,000,000 tons a year, and vast quan- 
tities of corn. 

Many millions of cattle and sheep 
graze on the rich grasslands of the 
Pampa — 3,000,000 cattle and 5,400,- 
000 sheep are slaughtered each year. 

Corn, wheat, and beef are Argen- 
tina’s largest exports. 

Argentina’s chief industries in- 
clude the manufacture of textiles, 
flour, paper, pulp, and cement. 

But most important of all are Ar- 
gentina’s great meat-packing houses 
and cold storage plants — or frigori- 
ficos. These plants turn out meat 
products, hides, fertilizer, tallow, 
and other cattle by-products. 

In 1870, the population of Argen- 
tina was less than a million. By 1914, 
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The Argentine Pampa is one of the 
most fertile plains in the world. 


it had risen to 7,900,000. Today, this 
figure has been almost doubled (14,- 
000,000). What caused this tremen- 
dous increase in population? 

The rise in population was due 
mainly to immigration. One out of 
every four citizens of Argei.tina was 
born in Europe. Two out of every 
four Argentines are the children or 
grandchildren of immigrants. Only 
one-fourth of the people in Argen- 
tina have lived in the country for 
more than two generations.* 

This tremendous immigration was 
spurred on by the opening of steam- 
ship lines direct to European ports. 
The steamship lines also helped Ar- 
gentina to become prosperous. They 
made possible the rapid shipping of 
Argentine beef and wheat to the 
markets of Europe and North Amer- 
ica. 

The development of refrigeration 
also helped Argentina’s trade with 
other nations. Before refrigeration, 
cattle had been slaughtered mostly 
for their hides— and the meat had 
been left to rot. With retrigeration, 
chilled Argentine beef could be 
shipped and sold anywhere in the 
world. 

Refrigeration and steamship lines 
helped to bring prosperity to Argen- 
tina. This in turn attracted stil] more 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
to Argentina. 

Most of these immigrants were 
Italian or Spanish. But many immi- 
grants also came from Germany, 


European nations) Even though 
Spanish is the official language of 
Argentina, and is the language most 
commonly used, the country is a 
“melting-pot” of many European na- 
tionalities. 

Argentina soon became the richest 
country in South America, and one 
ot the most powerful. The Argentine 
people hoped that their country 
would soon rival the United States in 
population and importance. 

But the world depression of 1929 
crushed that hope. Argentina’s ex- 
ports fell off, many of her banks 
failed, and unemployment swept the 
country. The “golden age” of Argen- 
tina’s growth came to a sudden stop. 

Argentina’s army officers felt that 
their country was slipping backward. 
They blamed the Argentine govern- 
ment. In 1931, by using unfair elec- 
tion methods, the army put their own 
candidate — Genera] Augustin P. 
Justo — in office as president. 

But the new president failed to 
solve Argentina’s difficulties, and in 
1938 the people elected Dr. Roberto 
M. Ortiz as president. 

Ortiz was a popular, democratic 
leader. But when he died in 1942, the 
unpopular, pro-fascist vice president 
Ramon S. Castillo came into power. 

On June 4, 1943, Argentine army 
officers, led by General Arturo Raw- 
son, revolted against the government. 
They threw out President Castillo, 
and General Rawson was appointed 
in his place. 

General Rawson did not last long 
as head of the Argentine govern- 
ment. Two days later, the army re- 
placed him with General Pedro Ra- 
mirez. 


ARGENTINA BECOMES FASCIST 


Under Genera! Ramirez, the gov- 
ernment of Argentina became fascist. 
and pro-Nazi. The press and the 
radio were put under strict censor- 
ship. All political leaders who fa- 
vored the Allies were terrorized inte 
silence. The homes of wealthy people 
were raided, and their property was 
confiscated*. Labor leaders who 
would not obey the government were 
thrown into prison. Admirers of Hit- 
ler —such as General Edelmiro Fat- 
rel and Colonel Juan Peron — became 
more and more powerful. 

President Ramirez won the sup- 
port of many Argentine people by 


Britain, France, Portugal, and other 


-- 





taking over foreign-owned companies 
in Argentina. He raised wages, limit- 
ed rents, and did other things which 
pleased the working people of the 
country. 

But Ramirez was too openly a 
friend of the Nazis. The Argentine 
army officers wanted to pretend that 
their country was neutral. So, on 
February 25, 1944, President Ramirez 
was forced to resign. Edelmiro Far- 
rell became the new president of 
Argentina. 

But the man who really began to 
rule Argentina was Colonel Juan 
Peron, who was officially vice presi- 
dent. Peron made himself dictator of 
Argentina because he was the most 
influential member of the Grupo 
Oficiales Unidos (United Officers 
Group), which runs the Argentine 
army. ‘ 

Under Peron, Argentina became. 
even more fascist than it was under 
Ramirez. All civil liberties enjoyed 
by the Argentine people — freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of religion, and freedom to meet 
— were cancelled. All Argentines who 
opposed Peron’s dictatorship were 
imprisoned, tortured, and sometimes 
murdered. 

Peron has promised the Argentine 
people that there will be an election 
next April. But gcause he controls 
the army, the police, and some of the 
most powerful labor unions, many 
Argentines fear that Peron will win 
the presidency for himself. 





Black Star 


Arg&§ntine gaucho (cowboy) wears 


colorful clothes — flat-topped felt 
hat, pantaloon trousers, broad belt. 
Buttons on jacket are made of silver. 





THINGS TO COME 


New cars, bikes, radios, sporting goods 
are on the way, some in time for Christmas 


HE Jones family lives in a small 
American town called Dobbsville. 
If you visit Dobbsville, you'll 
find the Jones’ name-plate in front of 
a small white house on Elm Street. 
(They live in the third house from 
the big elm tree that gave the street 
its name. ) 

The Joneses are a good-sized 
family. 

There are five of them. At the head 
of the family are Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Jones. They have three lively off- 
spring. There are the twins— Tom, 
Jr., and Ellen, aged thirteen — and 
Jane, who is seven. 

Like other American families, the 
Joneses contributed their bit to the 
war effort. 

Mr. Jones bought War Bonds. 
Every morning he took the streetcar 
to his law office. He saved his gaso- 
line ration for shopping and other 
essential driving. 

Mrs. Jones saved waste fats and 
empty tin cans. Tom, Ellen, and 
Jane, along with their schoolmates, 
collected scrap from every nook and 
cranny in Dobbsville. 

The family went without many 
peacetime luxuries while the nation 
was at war. But during that time, 
they planned for the future. 

What were the Jones’ postwai 
plans? 

Mr. Jones believed it was a good 
idea to plan ahead. So the family 
kept a list of all the things it would 
buy after the war. 

Every member of the family con- 
tributed his suggestions to the fam- 
ily’s pool of ideas. In addition, every 
member of the family —from Mr. 
Jones to Jane — kept his own list of 
things he wanted most when the war 
ended. 

Let’s look at these lists. Let’s also 
consider production schedules, to-see 
how soon the Joneses will be able to 
buy what they want. 


THE FAMILY LIST 


A New Home: A seven-room house 
and garage to be built on the vacant 
plot on Spruce Street. 


It looks as though the Jones family 
won't be able to move for a year or 
two. Building materials — particular- 
ly lumber —are scarce. Steel is be- 
coming available in larger quantities, 
now that military demands for the 
metal have dropped. And cement 
and concrete are plentiful. But the 
supply of plumbing materials and 
bricks is still low. 

Since housing depends upon a 
combination of industries, it will be 
several years before the demands for 
new homes can be met. 


Furniture: A new desk for Mr. 
Jones, a dining room table, a bed for 
Jane, an easy chair for Mrs. Jones. 


The Jones family will have to wait 
for these comforts, too, because of 
the lumber shortage. 


Radio: A combined radio-phono- 
graph. 

The radio industry has rapidly re- 
converted to peacetime production. 
The Joneses will be able to buy the 
radio-phonograph they want some- 
time next year. They will also be able 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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to buy a television or FM (fre- 
quency modulation* ) set. 


Automobile: We'll trade in our 
1936 Chrysler for a new car —a Ford, 


or perhaps a Buick, Studebaker, 
Chevrolet or Plymouth. 


The automobile industry plans to 
put 223,656 new cars on the market 
by December. This is only a limited 
supply. But Mr. Jones has a chance 
to buy a new car for the first time 
since the war began. 

By late 1946, he will even be able 
to choose the model and color of the 
car he wants! 

Tires will be rationed until the 
supplies of natural rubber increase. 
How soon new supplies will be avail- 
able depends on our trade with the 
Far East, source of most natural rub- 


ber. 
MR. JONES’ LIST 


Golf balls, a sporting rifle, a type- 
writer, a camera 


All these will be available in 1946. 
There will be a limited supply at the 
end of this year. 

Photographic equipment valued at 
$4,580,000 will be on the market in 
December. 

Typewriters are in great demand, 
and new production methods devel- 
oped during the war are speeding 
their manufacture. Department 
stores and other dealers now have 


Lionel Corporation 


Only a few electric trains will be available by Christmas. 
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4 G. Spalding & Bros. (from Press Assi.) 


Newly-manufactured golf balls are packed in boxes for shipment to stores. 


portables tor sale. But it will be sev- 
eral months before the typewriter 
manufactureis are turning out ma- 
chines at their pre-war rate. 

Sporting rifles and golf balls are 
available in limited quantities. By 
next spring, Mr. joues will be able to 
buy a new golf ball for every one he 
hits into a creek. 


MRS. JONES’ LIST 


A washing machine, a vacuum 
cleaner, a new refrigerator, an elec- 
tric toaster, a gas range. 


Reconversion has made Mrs. Jones 
the happiest member of her family. 
If the family bank account can stand 
it, she will be able to buy all these 
time-saving devices very soon. 

Production of vacuum cleaners is 
expected to reach prewar levels 
shortly. In December, 199,000 will 
be on the market. 

About 500,000 washing machines 
have been scheduled for production 
by the end of this year. 

Electrical supplies will be plenti- 
ful during the coming year 


TOM’S LIST 


A bicycle, a sled, a football, an 
electric train, a fishing rod and reel. 


Tom may be lucky enough to find 
these under his Christmas tree this 
year. But he probably won't. 

Steel and leather goods will be 
scarce until July, 1946. Sleds will be 
slow in coming, because the steel for 
runners is not yet being made in large 
quantities. First call on steel goes to 
the building trades, the auto and 
truck manufacturers, furniture and 
electrical industries. 


Bicycle production is just getting 
started, and only a few bikes wil] be 
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i'vess Association 
Plastic radio cabinets will shortly 
be made available for civilian use. 


delivered to each dealer in time tor 
Christmas. 

The same is true of electric trains. 
Every dealer will have a few sets, 
and some track and accessories. 











ELLEN’S LIST 
Roller skates, two pairs of shoes. 


The shortage of ball bearings, glue, 
and leather straps will keep Ellen 
walking most of the time until the 
spring of 1946. Roller skates will not 
be rolling off the production line in 
great numbers until after Christmas. 

But Ellen will be able to buy all 
the shoes she needs. Shoe rationing 
ended on October 31. 


JANE’S LIST 


A blinking mama doll, a doll house, 
doll house furniture, a rubber ball, a 
scooter, a tricycle. 


Tomboyish Jane will fare better if 
she sticks to girls’ toys. 

There will be only a tew walkie- 
talkie dolls, but old-fashioned ones 
will be plentiful. Doll carriages and 
doll houses will be available this 
Christmas in limited quantities only. 
Doll house equipment will also be 
scarce, due to lumber shortages. 

Rubber toys, made from reclaimed 
scrap or synthetic rubber, will fill 
store shelves. Toys of wood and plas- 
tics will be plentiful, but steel and 
mechanical toys will not be on the 
counters in large quantities until 
next year. 

Jane may be one of the tew lucky 
ones to find a scooter or tricycle 
under her Christmas tree. 

The Jones family will find Christ- 
mas shopping this year more reward- 
ing than shopping in wartime. 

But like everyone else, the Joneses 
will not be able to buy everything 
they want in 1945. Nor will they be 
able to satisfy their wants next year. 

The first year of plenty that the 
U. S. has known since the outbreak of 
war is expected to be 1947. 
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Press Association 


Automobile plant employees test comfort of soon-to-be-completed 1946 car. 
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Above is the Bell XP-83, the Army’s newest high-speed jet-propelled 
fighter plane. Latest advances in jet aircraft point to the day when 
light planes will also use jet engines for added power and speed. 


ET propulsion is here to stay. 
J Some aviation experts believe 
that within ten years jet engines 
will replace all conventional air- 
craft engines. 

Thus far, the use of jet en- 
gines has been réstricted to 
fighter planes. But in a few 
years we will see jet engines 
in heavy transport planes and 
even in small, light planes. 

Jet engines suitable for light 
flivver planes are already mak- 
ing trial runs on test blocks. But 
no light plane has yet been 
built in which a jet unit can be 
installed. 

A new airplane will have to 
be designed — and it should be 
a @leaner, smoother - looking 


light p than any we have 
now. J signer won’t have 
to worrs about exhaust stacks, 
cooling vents, or engine cowl- 
ings. Jets have no need of these 


things. They are small, com- 
pact bundles of power. 


Cruising Speed 


Your jet flivver should be 
able to cruise at more than 200 
m.p.h. at 10,000 feet. Not high 
enough? Pull back on the stick 
and grab more sky! Jets love 
altitude —the more you give 
them, the more thrust they de- 
liver and the more speed you 
get. : 

At present, most light planes 
fly too low and too slow. The 
average light plame cruises at 
‘under 100 m.p.h.” That may 
sound fast enough, but in a 
strong headwind your actual 
speed may drop to 80 m.p.h., or 
even lower. 





What’s worse, the higher you 
go, the less horsepower your en- 
gine delivers. Above 8,000 feet 
it becomes “air-starved” — and 
horsepower falls off. So does 
speed. 

Most light planes have a 
“service ceiling” of about 12,000 
feet—and the poor engine 
groans, and coughs, and splut- 
ters to get you there. To obtam 
the high altitudes a jet can 
reach, a conventional aircraft 
engine needs things like a vari- 
able pitch propeller, « mixture 
control, a supercharger — all 
expensive, all complicating the 
pilot’s job. 

A jet light plane should be 
able to take you from New York 
to Montreal in about two hours. 
You will have no trouble in 
flying over the towering Rockies, 
or taking off from a field in the 
High Sierras. 


Jets Won’t Freeze 


Another advantage of the 
jet engine is that it will not 
“freeze up,” even at tempera- 
tures below zero. Experiments 
have proved that a jet engine 
will run as smoothly and start as 
easily when the temperature is 
50 degrees below, as it will 
when the mercury reads 150 de- 
grees above. 

Flying a jet is also more fun. 
Pilot fatigue will become a thing 
of the past. There are no pro- 
peller noises, no engines roar- 
ing in your ears, and no vibra- 
tion in a jet plane. 

Pilots report that flying a jet 
is like being at the controls of 
a fast glider. Upon landing, you 


ARE COMING! 





are as fresh as when you took 
off. 

When you want extra power 
in a jet plane, it’s yours. You 
can crack the throttle 
open —and keep it that way 


for a long time — without dain- | 


aging the engine. 

Your jet flivver instrument 
panel will hold the usual fuel 
pressure and fuel quantity in- 
dicators. Besides these, there 
will be instruments to tell you 
the temperature in the jet tail 
pipe and the r.p.m.s of the 
turbo-compressor. 

Pilots who grow dizzy from 
watching too many instruments 
will be relieved at the sim- 
plicity of the jet instrument 
panel. There are no “gadgets” 
to watch — everything is simple 
and easy. 


Cheap to Operate 


Since jet engines are so 
simple, and contain so few 
moving parts, they cost much 
less to manufacture than ordi- 
nary aircraft engines. They also 
cost less to maintain. 
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What is horsepower? 
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Thus, jet planes will sell for 
less and their operation will be 
more inexpensive. Jets won't 
wear out quickly. There are no 
propellers to go out of balance, 
or to be dented by accident. 

Aviation enthusiasts speak 
about a plane in every garage. 
Chances are that if and when 
that happens it will be a jet 
plane — or a jet helicopter. You 
can take vour choice 
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The ROC is U. S. Army‘s newest bomb. It houses a built-in television 
transmitter and radio control. It can be steered by radio from a 
directing plane, which has a television receiver. The target appears 
on the television screen, with a spot showing the bomb’s position. 




















Wester i tien 


Radie relay towers like this may 
soow replace the telegraph poles. 


NVENTIONS often produce 

changes in the landscape. 
The latest American invention 
threatens to banish the famil- 
‘ar telegraph pole. 

America’s telegraph network 
cavers 2,300,000 miles, accord- 
ing to A. N. Williams, Presi- 
dent of Western Union. 

Mr. Williams predicts that 
hundreds of thousands of miles 
of telegraph wire and more than 
2 million telegraph poles will 
ve replaced by radio relay tow- 
rs. Experiments are now being 
‘nade, Mr. Williams said, to 
eliminate 54,000 miles of wire 
strung along a 2,500-mile ti- 
ancte of poles. The points of 
his triangle are New York, 
ashington, and Pittsburgh. 
This is an experimental area, 
@ no wire will be taken down 
vil the radio relay towers 
ve superior to the present 
sem. 
rhe new relay tower stations 
veil be 60 to 120 feet high. 
li.ey will be placed on hills and 
nv.atains as high as 2,900 feet, 
irc. 14 to 54 miles apart. 

+ erminal equipment will be 
wns‘ailed in New York, Wash- 
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TOWERS for 
TELEGRAMS 


delphia. Between these cities 21 
relay units will be installed. 

On top of the radio relay 
towers will be cabins, 12 feet 
square. The reflectors will be 
mounted on these cabins — but 
most of the equipment will be 
housed in a building at the 
base of the tower. 

In normal operation, the tow- 
ers and buildings will be unat- 
tended, and will ke surrounded 
by high fences. 

Transmission of messages will 
be by high frequency radio 
waves. These waves will be 
“beamed,” as in radar, from one 
antenna to the next. 

The reflectors are designed to 
aim these beams. Very little 
electrical energy is wasted, and 
static presents no problem. 

Each beam can be equipped 
to provide 270 multiplex cir- 
cuits. 

This means that 1,080 opera- 
tors could transmit telegrams 
at the same time in the same di- 
rection. 

The radio relay may also be 
used for various types of cir- 
cuits. Telephone calls, radio 
photos, facsimile, and FM radio 
programs may be _ transmitted 
by this method. 

The new system is expected 
to improve the quality, depend- 
ability, and speed of transmis- 
sion service. 





Western Union 





in“en, Pittsburgh, and Phila- 





Western Union research engineer 























ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 
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“g heard the Assistant Princi- 
Ia say our next exam will 
be graded by a_ mechanical 
brain,” Nick told Tech as they 
entered their private “lab.” 


“She probably meant the 
Guidance Counsellor,” Tech 
quipped. 

“No, this a machine that 


really knows the answers. It 
was designed by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Cor- 
poration.” 

“How does it work?” Tech 
asked. 

“You make pencil marks on a 
special answer sheet. The an- 
swer sheet is fed into the ma- 
chine, and out comes the score.” 

“That’s too vague. What goes 
on inside the machine?” 

“Little metal contacts brush 
over the answer sheet,” Nick 
told him. “Every time they hit 
a pencil mark, an electrical cir- 
cuit is completed.” 

“Do you mean a pencil mark 
will conduct electricity?” said 
Tech. 

“Of course. Just wait till I get 
some wire, a bulb, and a sock- 
et—and I'll show you.” 

Nick soon returned with these 
items and a board. A piece of 
clean paper was fastened to the 
board with two tacks. 

Nick attached one wire to 
each tack. The wires were con- 
nected to the two dry cells and 
a socket containing a flashlight 
bulb. 

“Now, Tech — draw a heavy 
pencil line between the two 





studies new redio relay antenna 


tacks,” he said. _ 





Tech did — then stepped iiack 
as the light flashed on. “Where’s 
the connection?” he asked Nick. 

“It’s the pencil mark,” Nick 
said. “Graphite, which is used 
in lead pencils, is a form of car- 
bon — a substance that co:- 
ducts electricity.” 

“Now I know how to score 
100 on my next exam,” Tech 
said. “T'll just put pencil marks 
in all the answer spaces.” 


SCIENCE SHORTS 

A new television _ pick-up 
‘eye,” more than 100 times as 
sensitive as any previously used 
in television studios, has been 
designed. 

The new electronic eye has 
more range, enabling it to pick 
up objects which are poor!y 
lighted. Its improved sensitivit 
enables it to pick up foreground 
and background details which 
were lost via other systems. It 
is also light-weight. 
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If you want to hear what an- 
other person is saying when you 
are in a noisy place, put your 
fingers in your ears. 

This is the advice of Dr. Ed- 
win Boring, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. “The other person has 
to shout to be heard above the 
noise,” Dr. Boring explains. 
“But if he and the racket tu- 
gether are near the limit of the 
loudness you can hear, the mass 
of sound must be made quieter. 
When there is less auditory 
commotion in your ears, ley 


can better distinguish sounds.” 


















BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


~ JACOB AUGUST RUNS (1849-1914) - 
He Battled the Slums 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once said, “If | were asked to name a fellow man 

who came nearest to being the ideal American citizen, | should name 

Jacob Riis.” Riis won this praise by the unselfish way he worked to replace 
the slums of New York City with decent homes, parks, and playgrounds. 

In 1870 Riis had left his native town of Ribe in Denmark for America. 
He arrived at a time when overcrowded tenement houses were growing more 
numerous and more dismal, women and children labored long hours in 
sweatshops, and millions lived in an atmosphere that bred disease and 

- crime. 

Through his aggressive newspaper reports, books, articles, and lectures, 
Riis forced the more privileged classes to become aware of how the “other 
half” lived. He awakened them to the desperate need for social reforms, and - 
led the way in getting laws passed to improve the lot of the poor. 
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GOES MULBERRY BEND, 
WHAT FIRE-TRAP SHALL 
WE TEAR DOWN NEXT ? 


1. Riis lived in poverty his first years in America, 
working at any job that would keep him alive, 
: and often going hungry. One night he took shel- 
d ter in « lodging-house run by the police. 
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RUS’ PICTURES PROVE THAT 4. Theodore Roosevelt and other powerful c 
PEOPLE ARE BATHING IN THE rusade to improve the living conditions of the poor. 
WATER WE DRINK. WE MUST wenintcnncbntina 9 “ 
BUY THE LAND AROUND THE 
' WATER SHED / 
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; <i 5. In 1897 Mulberry Bend Park was opened. f 

3. He exposed contamination of the water || There were walks, benches and green grass f 

supply. City officials were forced by public | | where grim tenements had stood. Happy men, § 

Pressure to correct the condition. - women and children gave chief credit to Riis. 
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Oil is one of the most valued treasures of the Continental Shelf. Above: Drilling for oil in American waters. 





Standard Oi! Co. (N J.) 


Treasure on the Continental Shelf 


CEAN covers nearly three-quar- 

ters of the earth. 

There is ten times as much water 
in the ocean as there is land above 
sea level. 

Without the ocean to cool it, the 
earth would be burned up by the 
sun. 

Scientists are learning how to ex- 
tract the rich treasures of the ocean. 
They now know how to drill tor oil 
under the water, and how to extract 
magnesium, bromine, and salt from 
the sea. 

Much of this under-ocean wealth 
can be found in the 759,600 square 
miles of Continental Shelf which be- 
longs to the U. S., our territories, 
and our possessions. 

A continental shelf is a platform 
of underwater land on which a con- 
tinent sits. 

The United States has a continen- 
tal shelf. So do other countries. 

Continental shelves connect Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea, Malaya and 
Japan, England and France, Alaska 
and Siberia. 


EXPLORING THE SHELF 


Put on a diver’s suit that can stand 
the heavy pressure and intense cold 
of deep water. Walk out from the 
east coast of the United States, and 
this is what will happen: 

First, you will climb down a long, 


steep slope just offshore. Then you'll 
find yourself on a vast plain dotted 
with hillocks and creased with gul- 
lies. This is the continental shelf. 
Close to shore, you will find it hard 
to walk on the shelf. This is because 
near shore, the continental shelf is 
covered several feet deep with ooze 
and silt washed down from rivers. 
As you walk eastward, the ooze is 
not so deep and you can feel sand, red 
clay, and bed rock under it. You'll 
walk eastward on the shelf for about 
165 miles, and then you'll get a scare. 


8,000 FOOT CLIFF 


You will be standing at the edge of 
an 8,000 foot cliff stretching north 
and south as far as you can see. This 
cliff marks the end of the continental 
shelf. It is cut with deep crevices, 
and with canyons as long and as deep 
as the Grand Canyon. Giant ravines 
and canyons cut into the continental 
shelves of all continents. 

You won't dare step off this cliff, 
because the pressure of the icy deep 
sea beyond is too great. So you turn 
back and explore the continental 
shelf. 

You'll find it a thriving farmland. 
There will be forests of seaweed, 
fields of sponges and corals and sea 
fans — things which look like plants, 
but really are tiny animals. In the 
waters above, there wil] be swarms 


of fish. Some you will recognize, but 
many you have never seen before. 
Millions of these fish live on plank- 
ton. 

Plankton is a handy name which 
scientists have for the tisi0u, o 
tiny plants and animals that drift in 
the sea. Most plant planktons are 
diatoms — microscopic bits of plant 
life that contain oil. 


HOW OIL FORMS 


Live diatoms float on the surface 
of the ocean. When they die, their 
oil-filled shells fall to the bed of the 
continental shelf. After millions of 
years, these shells are packed down 
and become petroleum-bearing rock. 
Oil deposits far inland were formed 
the same way —by diatoms of seas 
which no longer exist. 

Our inland oil deposits are begin- 
ning to run dry. For this reason, geol- 
ogists are looking, forward to tapping 
oil from the continental shelf. They 
have located oil off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and Texas. 

Drilling for underwater oil has al- 
ready begun off the California coast, 
and ten miles from land in Lake 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. The oil well 
towers are built on steel and con- 
crete piles, which are driven deep 
into the mud bottom. Divers are 
used to weld underwater pipes to- 
gether. 















Elections Held 
~ In Many Cities 


LECTION DAY. in the United 
States is always the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. 
This year, Election Day fell on No- 
vember 6. 

On that day, in many cities 
throughout the United States — but 
not in all — the people voted for the 
kind of city or state government they 
wanted. 

This was not a Presidential elec- 
tion year. The next Presidential elec- 
tion will be held in November, 1948. 

But in dozens of cities throughout 
the United States; new municipal 
governments — mayor, city council- 
lors, aldermen, district attorneys, and 
other city office-holders — had to be 
elected. 

In some states, elections to the 
State Assembly — where state laws 
are drawn up and voted on— were 
also held. And in one state, Virginia, 
a new governor was elected. ~ 

William M. Tuck, Democrat, was 
elected Governor of Virginia. He de- 
teated State Senator S. Floyd Land- 
reth, the Republican candidate. 

The results of the major municipal 
elections were as follows: iy 

New York City, N. Y.: Brigadier 
General William O’Dwyer, candidate 
of the Democratic Party and the 
American Labor Party, was elected 
Mayor of New York City. He defeat- 
ed Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, Repub- 
lican, and Newbold Morris, candi- 
date of the No Deal Party. 

William O’Dwyer will replace New 
York’s famous Mayor Fiorello (Little 
Flower) La Guardia, who has been 
in office for twelve years. OQ’ Dwyer 
will be New York City’s 100th mayor. 

Detroit, Michigan: Mayor Edward 
). Jeffries, Jr., was re-elected Mayor 
of Detroit. He defeated Richard T. 
Frankensteen, who is vice president 
of the United Automobile Workers, 
a CIO labor union. 

Jeffries, who will serve his fourth 
term as Mayor of Detroit, was a can- 
didate of the Republican Party. 
Frankensteen was a Democratic cah- 
didate, backed by the CIO and its 
powerful Political Action Committee. 

Other municipal elections were 
held in cities in New Jersey, Con- 
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necticut, Massachusetts, 
vania, and Ohio. 

New Jersey also held a Congres- 
sional by-election. : 

A by-election is held betore a reg- 
ular scheduled Congressional elec- 
tion. The New Jersey by-election was 
called in order to fill a vacancy in 
the House of Representatives, caused 
by the resignation of Representative 
D. Lane Powers. 

Frank A. Mathews, Republican, 
won the seat in Congress formerly 
held by Representative Powers. He 
defeated Frank~ S. Katzenbach, 
Democrat. 

Mathews will serve out the unex- 
pired term of Representative Powers, 
which lasts until January 1, 1947. 


Civil War Flares 
In North China 


INCE the Chinese revolution of 
1911, China has been the scene of 
war and civil war, of death and de- 
struction. (See Theme Article, Sept. 
24th issue, p. 7.) 
* Now, China may again be torn by 
a bitter civil war. 

The Nationalist Goverument of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Chinese Communists have long 
been enemies. They united only long 
enough to defeat Japan. 
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U. S. Marines, sent to occupy the port of Tientsin in North China, make 
friends with Chinese who greeted them. They nicknamed him “The Beard.” 


~ 
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: 
Peace taiks pbetween the two rival 
governments are being ~held in 
Chungking, China. But so far these 
peace talks have not been successful. 
Fighting between Communist and 
Nationalist troops has broken_out in 
eleven of China’s twenty-eight prov- 
inces. About 2,000,000 Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops are facing about 
1,000,000 Chinese Communist troops. 
Most of the clashes are taking 
place in North China, which is con- 
trolled by the Chinese Communists. 
The United States — together with 
the rest of the United Nations — 
recognizes the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek as the legal 
government of China. 

U. S. Marines have landed in the 
North China port of Tientsin. Chi- 
nese Communists claim that U. S. 
Marines have been fighting on the 
side of the Nationalists against the 
Communists. This has been. denied 
by Lieut. General Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, commander of U. S. Forces in 
China. 

The General said that U. S. 
Marines will be withdrawn as soon 
as their “mission” is completed. 

U. S. forces will not become in- 
volved in China’s civil war, he said. 
But he added, “we will brook no in- 
terference in the accomplishment of 
the United States mission and we will 
use all forces available to protect 
American lives and property.” 
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1. PAGING DAVY JONES! 


Answer the following questions by circling the letter be- 
fore the correct answer. Score 2 points each. Total’10. 


1. What is a continental shelf? 
(a) a wooden shelf on which continental china is 
placed; (b) a platform of underwater land on 


which a continent sits; (c) the ocean surrounding 
a country. 


2. How much of the earth is covered by ocean? 

(a) one-third; (b) one-half; (c) three-quarters. 

3. What is plankton? 

(a) a mammal; (b) a ton of wooden planks; (c) a 
scientific name for tiny plants and animals adrift 
in the sea. ¥ 

4. What is a diatom? 

(a) a crown; (b) two atoms; (c) a microscopic bit 

of plant life. 


What do diatoms contain? 
(a) oil; (b) diamonds; (c) uranium, 


My score 
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2. MEN IN THE NEWS 


Match these men with the offices they hold. Score $ 
points each. Total 15. 
—l. Brig. Gen. William a. 
O’Dwyer 
— 2. Edward J. Jeffries 


President of China 
b. Mayor-elect of New York 


City. 
—3. William M. Tuck f ean 
—A. Generalissimo Chiang = rg oY oe 
Kai-shek 7 
5. Lt. Gen. Albert C. d. Virginia’s Goyernor-elect. 
Wedemeyer e. Re-elected Mayor of Detroit. 


My score 


3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the line under each picture. Score 
5 points each. Total 20. 


















2. 





1. Assistant 
State in charge of Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs. 


Secretary of 2. Drilling for underwater oil 


has begun off the coast of what 
state? 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


4. BELOW THE EQUATOR 


Underline the correct ending to each of the ten statements 
below. Score 4 points each. Total 40. 

1. The Pampa is (a) a spoiled child; (b) a fertile plain in 
Argentina; (c) Spanish word for father. 

2. One of Argentina’s principal exports is (a) beef; (b) 
frigorificos; (c) gauchos. 

3. Argentina is south of (a) Chile; (b) Patagonia; (c) 
Brazil. 

4. The President of Argentina is (a) General Rawson; 
(b) General Farrell; (c) Colonel Peron. 

5. The capital of Argentina is (a) Buenos Noches; (b) 
Buenos Dias; (c) Buenos Aires. 

6. The mountains that separate Argentina from Chile are 
the (a) Alps; (b) Rockies; (c) Andes. 
’ 7. The majority of the people of ‘Argentina are de- 
scendants of (a) Iadians; (b) European immigrants; (c) 
North Americans. 

8. Argentine cowboys are called (a) gauchos; (b) pesos; 
(c) tangos. 

9. The dictator of Argentina is (a) Colonel Juan Peron; 
(b) Dr: Romulo Betanceurt; (c) Dr. Roberto Ortiz, 

10. The comnion language of Argentina is (a) English; 
(b) Spanish; (c) Portuguese. 

My score 


5. BUILDER OF AMERICA 


Here are six statements about Jacob Riis. Cross out the 
three false statements. Score 5 points each. Total 15. 

1. He was born in Denmark. 

2. He was an immigrant from Finland. 

8. He crusaded against slums and poor living conditions. 

4. He was a newspaper reporter. 


5. He proposed to do away with apartment houses in New 
York City. 


6. He was awarded the Nobel prize. 
My score 


My total score 
* 

















3. Name three of the five 
nations that border on Argen- 
tina. 


4. Is he the leader of the 
Chinese Nationalists or the 
Chinese Communists? 
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Jim Pyle is proud that General Electric’s fifty years of 
research and experience in plastics helped make possible 
the production of 3000 different plastics parts for the 
battlefronts. These are parts like mortar fuses (26 million 
played a leading role wherever we met the enemy) and 
fire- and shock-resistant panels for battleships. 
Jim has crammed many experiences into his thirty-one 
years. “In America,” he says, “opportunities are everywhere; 
but if you don’t happen to find yours, there’s nothing to stop 
your making one.” General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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It was June 13, 1917, in London. Jim stood in a neighbor's The Pyles returned to Canada, = birthplace, where he- 
chicken yard looking up at German Gothas. His mother attended eight schools. At the U. of British Columbia he 
ran down the street, past objecting ‘‘Bobbies" to rescue him. majored in chemistry, starred in Rugby and other sports. 
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Then an adventure with his father in British Columbia, His first G-E job, in 1939, was as chemist at Lynn. A few 
placer-mining for gold. But he wanted to be a chemist, months later he went to Pittsfield. In 1943, he was appointed 
so he went to McGill on a scholarship and earned a Ph.D. chemist and director of the G-E plastics laboratories. 


FREE— «a “comic” book in 4 colors —“Adventures in Electricity,” introducing Johnny Powers and his scientist brother, Ed. 
Write to Dept. 6-327, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. ’ 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





M* father was always getting some- 
thing new to be interested in. 
He would do one thing awhile, then 
he would do something different. 


One afternoon he had come home - 


from work, and he was in the back 
yard walking around. Joe and I were 
out there playing, and all of a sudden 
my father stopped walking and be- 
gan staring up into the apple tree 
over our heads. 

I looked up, too, but I didn’t see 
anything. “What are you looking at, 
papa?” I asked him. 

“Shh,” he said, frowning. He tip- 
toed toward the tree and stood under 
it, stretching his neck and looking. A 
bird was sitting on a limb. It was a 
brown bird, with a thing growing on 
its head and a long piece of straw in 
its mouth. 

“Look, Joey,” 1 told my little 
brother. I whispered it, but the bird 
must have heard me, because it 
looked down at us and dropped the 
straw and flew away. My father was 
mad at me and said, “There, see what 
you did? You scared it away. Can't 
you be quiet for even one minute?” 

“I didn’t mean to,” I said. He 
looked up in the tree for a while 
longer. 

“I guess it will come back,” he 
. said. 

“What kind of a bird was it, 

papa?” I asked him. 
_ “What?” my father said, sort of 
disgusted. “You mean to say that you 
don’t know a cedar waxwing when 
you see one at your age? Why, when 
I was four years old I knew that 
much. By the time I was as old as 


When father’ built a birdbath, he didn’t 
realize what a nuisance the birds would be 


Joe I knew all the common birds and 
their songs and their habits. It’s just 
like I always said, the city is no 
place to raise a child. If I had my 
way every child would be brought up 
on a farm close to nature.” 

He said, “If we had a birdbath 
and a feeding station out here, I 
wouldn't be surprised if we could 
have a whole back yard full of birds 
by the middle of the summer. And 
you and Joe could watch them hatch. 
It would be an interesting hobby for 
you, and you could learn all about 
nature.” 

. Joey was not listening. 

“Are you going to be interested in 
birds next, papa?” I said. 

“Besides, it would give you some- 
thing to be responsible for,” my 


father said. He got out a piece of: 


paper- and started writing on it. 
“Yes, sir,” he said “Ill start on it 
tomorrow. We'll make the birdbath 
tomorrow afternoon. You can help 
me.” 

“That will be fun, won’t it, Joey?” 
[ said. 


But Joe kept on shoyeling dirt and - 


didn’t say anything. 


baw next day some men came in a 
truck with four bags of cement and 
a lot of rocks. “What in the world 
. .” my mother said, when she had 
looked at the slip of paper they gave 





From There's One In Every Family, by 
Frances Eisenberg, published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Reprin 
sion of the publishers. 


ted with permis-_ 


her, and saw that it was really for us. 

“I know what it is,” I told her. 
“Don't you remember? It’s for papa’s 
birdbath that we're going to make.” 

“Yes, but for heaven’s sake!” my 
mother said. “He’s got enough stuff 
here to build a swimming pool: What 
kind of birds is he making it for —. 
eagles?” 

But she told the men to put it in 
the back yard under the tree. That 
night when my father came home, 
he put on his overalls and we began 
to make the birdbath. 

He mixed the cement in a dishpan 
with a lot of water, and he told Joey 
and me to stick the rocks on where 
he told us to. 

After we had worked a tew min- 
utes, Joey stopped. “I don’t want to 
do this any more,” he said. 

“I do,” I said. 

“All right, then,” my father told 
Joey. “Helen will. And if you're 
going to be so all-fired lazy, you can 
go off somewhere else. You're not 
going to stand here and watch us 
work.” 

Joey went in the house and I put 
the rocks down while my father 
spread the cement on. It got higher 
and higher, and pretty soon it be- 
gan to look like a kind of a monu- 
ment. When it got dark, we stopped 
working. 

“The next thing is to find some- 
thing to put on top to hold the 
water,” my father said. “We'll get a 
pan and cover it with rocks and 
cement, and the next thing you know 
we'll have as artistic a little bird- 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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If it’s a Wilson it’s THE LAST WORD 


The name Wilson stands for the modern era of sports 
—the era of speed, skill and progress. Wilson 
equipment for our modernized type of football, 
basketball, soccer—as well as golf, tennis, etc., is 
strictly in tune with the times—the /ast word in smart 
design, construction and good craftsmanship. 


Preference for Wilson equipment among players, 


coaches, leagues, schools continues to grow. It is 
a tribute to the name that stands for the latest 
thing in equipment for today’s smart play. Remem- 
ber—If it’s a Wilson it’s the last word in modern 
equipment for modern play. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Let’s all boost the“‘War 
Memorials That Live” 
campaign to ca::t:nem- 
orate our war heroes. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Father and the Birds 


(Continued from page 14) 


bath as you'd find anywhere. If you 
bought it, it would cost ten or twelve 
dollars.” 

The next morning we finished the 
birdbath before my father went to 
work. It looked sort of funny. My 
tather called my mother out to look 
at it. 

“It adds something to the back 
yard,” he told her. 

Joey started feeling of the cement 
to see if it was wet. 

“Look out, Joe" my mother yelled. 
“It looks awfully shaky! It might fall 
over on your feet!” 

“It’s as firm as a rock,” my tather 
said. He shook it to show how strong 
it was. A few pieces fell out. “But it’s 
not quite dry yet,” he said. 

“Keep away from it, 
mother said. 

All afternoon | stayed in the back 
yard and waited for the birds to 
come. A few flew around the 
branches of the .pple tree and sat on 
them, but they didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to the birdbath. By night I was 
tired of waiting. 

“No birds came,” | told my tather. 

“We'll build a teeding station in 
the fence corner” he said. 


Joe.” my 


TRUCKLOAD of boards came 

the next day, and my mother told 
the men to put them in the back 
yard. When my father came home, 
he told me to come hold the boards 
while he sawed them. 

“No birds have come yet,” I said. 

“Wait till we get the feeding sta- 
tion finished,” he said. “Plenty will 
come then.” 

When the feeding station was fin- 
ished, it was like a shelf on some 
stilts. We put some crumbs and a 
carrot on it, and then my father said 
we would sit on the other side of the 
yard behind the bushes and watch to 
see what would happen. For a long 
time nothing did, then after a while 
two sparrows flew down and started 
pecking at the crumbs. 

“There!” my frther said. 

“Now they’ve started,” I told him. 

“This is nothing; compared to w: at 
it will be later on,” my father said. 
“You must get yourself a little note- 
book and write down all the birds 
that come to the feeding station.” 





My father gave me a.dime to get a 
notebook and showed me how to fix 
the pages in it. He told me to watch 
the feeding station and the birdbath 
all day and make a record of any 
birds that came. 

That night when my father came 
home, he looked at what I had writ- 
ten. Five sparrows had come and I 
had written them all down. My 
father looked sort of disappointed. 

I felt sorry for him. “A robin start- 
ed to light, but it flew the other way. 
I guess it changed its mind,” I said. 


OR a tew weeks after that it was 

nothing but sparrows. School was 
out, and I stayed behind the bushes 
all day long, except when I had to 
practice or set the table. But every 
night when my father came home 
and looked at the notebook it was 
the same. It seemed to make him 
feel very bad. “I can’t understand it,” 
he said. 

Then, one morning a difterent bird 
came to the feeding board. It was a 
little yellow one that I forget the 
name of now. That night when my 
father read it in the notebook he got 
very excited. “You see!” he said. 
“You have to be patient where nature 
is concerned. It can’t be rushed.” 

The next day there were two rob- 
ins and a wren and the yellow one 
again. And the day after that there 
were more different kinds, and pretty 
soon they came thick and fast in big 
flocks and covered the feeding board 
and fought over the crumbs. The 
birdbath would have as many as five 
birds in it at one time, splashing 
out the water, and I would have to 
fill it up three or four times during 
the morning. 

My father got awtully excited. 
“You mustn't let it stay empty for 
even a few minutes,” he said. And he 
told me to scatter crumbs all around 
on the ground too, so there would be 
enough for them all. 

I spent nearly all my time tendi 
to the birds, and the more I tended 
to them the more they came, until in 
a few weeks the back yard was full 
from morning till night. 

One afternoon my father came 
home from work and he had a 
little package in his hand. “I was 
going through the ten cent store,” he 
said. “They had a lotof seeds thrown 
out on a table for only five cents a 


package, So I thought I would plant 
a little patch of mustard greens in 
the back yard. There’s all that 
ground going to waste, and besides 
if we grow our own mustard greens 
it will save on the grocery bill.” 

“It certainly will,” my mother said. 
“I think that’s a good idea.” . 

My father said, “Ill go out and dig 
up the ground before it gets ~dark 
and sow the seeds tomorrow. Helen 
can help me.” 

“I guess I better practice my music 
lesson now,” I said. 

When I got through practicing, 
my father was still digging and | 
watched him from the window be- 
cause if | went out there he might let 
me help him. 

He could hardly dig because the 
birds kept flying around and sitting 
all over him. “Get away now,” he 
would tell them, but they didn’t 
seem to understand him. They were 
flying around his head and singing 
and squawking. 

I saw my father look around to see 
if anyone was watching, and then he 
pushed the birds away with his hand. 
“Shoo,” he said. But they came right 
back and settled down on the dirt. 

After a while, my father threw the 
hoe down and came on in the house. 
He sat down in the living room, and 
he seemed to be thinking. Finally he 
said, “Helen, it’s about time for the 
birds to go south anyway, so you 
don’t need to put so many crumbs 
out for them after this. They can find 
their own food for a while now.” 

“Ha, ha,” my mother said, under 
her breath. 

So the next day I didn’t put any 
crumbs out, and I didn’t fill the bird- 
bath, but the birds came anyway, 
and sat on the grass and in the trees, 
and all over the ground my father 
had dug, and pulled worms out of it. 

And when my father came home 
they all flew to him, singing and 
squawking, and perched all over him 
again, and every time he tried to dig 
they got in front of him and started 
looking for worms until he couldn't 
do anything for them. 

“I could throw some. rocks at 
them,” Joe told my father. 

My father looked at Joe a minute. 
Then he said in a loud voice, “Of 
course not. Don’t you ever let me 
catch you throwing rocks at harmless 


(Please turn to page 19) 






















































National Anthem, commemorates the un- 
successful attack by the British on Ft. 
McHenry, during the War of 1812. Explosive 
rockets were fired from English ‘rocket-ships’. 


1814—"“The Rocket's Red Glare”, in our 








130 B.C.—Hero, of Ancient Greece, discovered the 
principle of jet propulsion by using steam, flowing 
through jets, to whirt a metal ball ‘round and ‘round. 
Modern rockets and jet-driven airplanes work the same | 
way —are pushed forward by gases rushing out behind. 





1232 A.D.—Rockets are said to have been 
first used by the Chinese in their wars against 
the Mongols. These weapons were the fore- 
runner of rockets as we know them today. 
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1943—Rockets were al- 
most forgotten for more 
than 100 years. But, in 
World War Il, rockets be- 
came weapons of great 
destruction. The ‘bazooka’ 
(left) and warplane rocket- 
guns (right) pack the fire- 
power of light artillery. 














(Vengeance) weapons... 


V-1—These dreaded 
“buzz-bombs” were 
not true rockets. 
They were jet-driven 
gliders powered by 
gasoline which, in 
burning, pushed the 
flying bombs ahead 
at 400 miles per 
hour. Fortunately, 
many V-I's were 
shot down by war- 
planes and anti- 
aircraft guns. 








1944—After D-Day in France, the Nazis became desperate 
and started terror-attacks against England, using their V 


gat iad Pay Par ONE TON defense against them since they came in at nearly 3,000 


EXPLOSIVE miles an hour! V~+2 was a true rocket because it carried its own 


ENGLAND 
















OXYGEN 







FUEL BURNS 
HERE 





FvEL TANK 
CONTROLS FRANCE 


V-2—These were even more terrible weapons. There was no 


oxygen supply, could fly far above the earth's atmosphere. 




















TODAY — Westinghouse 
is building jet-driven 
engines for the U.S. 
Navy that are expected 
to produce more power 
—for their weight — 
than any made in 
America, 




















TOMORROW — Who knows? You may see the day When you can travel 
by rocket-ship at 5,000 miles or more an hour—from Los Angeles to 
London—in just 60 minutes. With atomic power, you may even be able 
to make a flying trip through space to the Moon! 











Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


+ 
Would you like a large copy of this picture story (without advertising estin OuUSEC 


signature) for your school room? Ask your teacher to write for Picture PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
Story JS-115 to School Service, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 






Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE—Mon. they Fri., 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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New %” scale 
solid model kit 


NORTHROP 


"Biack Wipop’” 


D-61 MIGHT FIGHTER 


A beautiful all-balsa miniature of 
Northrop Aircraft's Black Widow P-61 
night fighter—largest and most powerful 
pursuit plane in the skies. Designed by 
Maircraft in close cooperation with 
Northrop's engineers . . . it's by far the 
finest solid model kit ever produced! 


Deluxe construction and many time- 
saving building features including de- 
tailed cast motors, landing gears, pro- 
pellors, radiators ...molded ‘‘green- 
.. die cut jig... many parts 
cut to outline shape... 2 large sheets 
of Plans — 22x34°— with complete 3- 
view drawings and step-by-step instruc- 
tions. Stop in and see the terrific new 
Black Widow kit — today. Featured at 
$3.95, 


* 
SEE YOUR FAVORITE DEALER... 


Maircraft doesn't sell direct. 
But if your dealer can't sup- 
ply this de luxe $3.95 kit, 
write Dept. JS, add 50c for 
postage and we'll ship from 
stock neares? you. 


AIRCRAFT 


ELSTON AVE 
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4026 CHICACO 18! 
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STARRED WORDS © 


Words starred * in the magazine are 
defined below. 


apex (A-pehks), p. 3. Tip; point. 

confiscated (KONN-fihs-KATE-ed), 
p. 4. To appropriate for public use. A 
government has the authority to con- 
fiscate, or seize, goods or land in the 
public interest, It has the right to de- 
cide whether or not it will pay the 
owner for the confiscated property. 

generations (JEHN-uhr-A-shuns), p. 
4. A generation is the average period of 
time between one age group (the par- 
ents) and the group that comes after 
it (the children). A_ generation is 
usually about 33 years. 

frequency modulation (FREE-kwehn- 
see MODD-you-LAY-shun), p. 5. A 
new kind of radio broadcasting. It is 
free of static and very clear. 


Names and Places in the News 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 


Buenos Aires (BWAY-nohs I-rehz or 
BOH-nuhs AHR-ehz), p. 3. 


Augustin Justo (ow-goose - TEEN 
HOOS-toh), p. 4. 
Ramon Castillo (rah-MOHN _ kahs- 


TEE-yoh), p. 4. 
Edelmiro Farrell (ehth-ehl-MEE-roh 
tah-REHL.), p. 4. 


PRESIDENT’S FLAG 





Harris-FEwin-e 


Shown above is the crest of the new 
flag which will be used to represent 
the President of the United States. 

Forty-eight white stars encircle a 


crest against a dark blue background on 


the new flag. 

The new flag differs from the pre- 
ceding U. S. Presidential flags. The 
four white stars in each corner have 
been omitted, and the eagle faces 
toward the olive branches of peace. 













Double Czech 


By PFC ED AMBROWICZ 


OR my money, the Czechs are the 

greatest sports in the world. I spent 
five months in Czechoslovakia. So I’m 
not talking through my helmet. 

I was a cannoneer in the 955 Field 
Artillery. When the Germans surren- 
dered, my outfit found itself in Kram- 
olin, a little Czech town of 300 people. 

With time on our hands, we started 
looking for amusements. We soon dis- 
covered the Czechs’ favorite game was 
hazena. As near as we could figure out, 
it was a combination of soccer and 
basketball, with rules like ice hockey, 
and a ball much like our vollevball. 

After watching the players for an 
hour, we challenged them to a game. 
They beat us easily, 18 to 2. Word got 
around to the rest of the outfit and om 
better basketball -players showed up 
for the next game. But we lost again, 
8 to 5. 

At least 2,000 people showed up 
for our third game. The Czechs out- 
fitted us with uniforms and gave us a 
wonderful welcome before the game. 
They presented me with a trophy for 
being the best sportsman, then gave us 
a cheer. 

In return, we lined up and gave them 
the snappiest salute in military history. 
The game ended in a 10 to 10 tie. But 
we knew it was a gift. Every time they 
got ahead by three goals, they slowed 
down to let us catch up. After the game, 
they blew us to flowers, refreshments, 
more cheers, and a dance. 

A few weeks later, we moved on to 
another little town — Domazlice. And 
the natives proved the same wonderful 
people. They challenged us to a game 
of soccer. 

We lost, 4 to 1. We played ‘em again 
and took another pasting, 4 to 3. The 
third game. was played up big. We 
drove through all the neighboring vil- 
lages, putting up posters. About 1,800 
people showed up to watch us. And, at 
long last, we “chalked up a _ victory, 
5 to 2. 

The Czechs threw us a victory party, 
at which they presented me with a 
trophy for being the best athlete. That 
made two pieces of silverware for my 
trophy room in Brooklyn. 

Nowadays, any time anybody says 
something nice about Czechoslovakia, 
I always say, “Double Czech.” 
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Father and the Birds 


(Continued from page 16) 


birds. Shoo, he said to the birds. 

My mother was on the back porch 
getting something out of the refrig- 
erator. “Ha, ha,” she said, this time 
out loud. 

But finally, by dark, he got the 
ground dug up and the seeds plant- 
ed. “Now in a week or two we will 
see some little green leaves peeping 
above the ground,” he told Joe and 
me. 

I did what my father said, and 
didn’t feed the birds any more, but 
they kept on coming, and they 
hopped on the garden and pecked in 
it. “Look, Joe, they're eating up the 
seeds,” I said. 

Every night my tather would come 
home and water the garden with the 
hose, and once he squirted a little 
water at the birds, but they seemed 
to think it was a shower bath and 
they sat down in the puddles and 
squawked and fluttered their wings. 

“Get away from there!” my father 
told them. 

But they kep. on splashing and 
paying no attention. 


O two or three weeks went by, 

and the garden didn’t come up; 
then it was time for school to start. 

And every day my father would 
iook more disgusted when he came 
in from the garden, and finally he 
stopped looking to see if the plants 
were coming up. He tore down the 
feeding station to use for kindling, 
and the birdbath fell down by itself. 

He bought himself a lot of wires 
and things and started to build a 
radio broadcasting station in the 
basement. 

I took the bird notebook to school 
once to show Miss Adkins when we 
were having nature study, and she 
said, “That is very nice, but we are 
going to work on .. unit on Fall Flow- 
ers now.” 

My father finished the radio station 
by Christmas and every night he 
tried to get Panama, but all he could 
get was a college boy over in Mary- 
ville named John Slitz. 

“It would have been cheaper and 
quicker to call him on the tele- 
phone,” my mother said once, when 
we were listening to them talking. 
“It’s only twelve miles away.” 
























You'll have more fun, more travel, more ad- 
venture...you'll be more popular...if you play 
in the band! You'll take part in all the pa- 
rades and celebrations...you'll be pointed out 
with pride by father and mother and all your 
friends—you'll be a real part of the show, not 
just an onlooker! 


FREE BOOK, “Fun and Popularity Through Music” 


The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 
below) tells how you can join the“'select” group 
—how you can ‘‘be one of them’’ —how you can 
win friends, have fun and be popular making 
music. How you can even play your way through 
college as thousands of others have done. Get 
your Ten copy from your friendly Conn dealer, 
or write Conn direct. No obligation. Send 
now, today! 





CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION = 
C. G. Conn Led., 1114 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Send FREE Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 











cart... ZONE STATE_ 











EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


Unshined shoes never go unnoticed. 
Furthermore—the care you give shoes has a 
lot to do with the wear you get from them. 

Take heed: Shinola’s scientific combina- 
tion of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 


the normal oils in leather . . . helps maintain 
flexibility . . . and that means longer wear. 
Better KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 






FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 








$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
FOR ONLY 10c! 


unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Bieeest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10e to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 


Wow! 


500 foreign stamps, 





LARGEST D!AMOND an/¢! 
ALSO Ny NG 


ANGLE 









Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 


United Nations Countries; 
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Dept. 7, Little Rock, A 





Back the 8th Loan Drive! 
Buy U. S. Victory Stamps! 





SHE namugans 


R the “men in your life” — Dad, 
P crandand Uncle, or Brother—make 
these welcome Christmas gifts! 
Footstool (Fig. 1): Use a sturdy 
wooden box, approximately 10 in. high 
and 14 in. long. Make a case of muslin, 
old sheeting, etc., and stuff with cotton 
batting to make a pad 1 in. thick. Fasten 
edges of pad to top of box with tacks. 
To make cover, cut a piece of 
striped canvas to fit the top, allowing 
3 in. extra on each side. Tack over- 
lapping material to sides of box. Cut 
another strip of canvas long enough to 
go around all four sides of box, and 
wide enough to cover it from top of 
sides to bottom. Allow 2 in. extra on 
both length and width. Tack to box, 
turning % in. hem at top. Tack so that 
ends meet at one corner of box. Sew 
ends together so seam fits over corner. 

Make ruffle from strip of canvas, 
half the height of footstool and twice 
as long as combined length of all sides 
of box. Sew % in. hem at top and bot- 
tom. Use heavy thread 4 in. longer 
than combined length of all sides of 
box. Make “running” stitch from end to 
end of ruffle 1 in. from top. Because 
thread is shorter, material will auto- 
matically “ruffle.” Be sure ruffles are 
evenly spaced. Sew or tack ruffle 


| around top of box; whip loose ends. 


If you wish to make a “removable” 
cover, sew top and sides together by 
hand. Be sure to fit cover first. 

Tie Rack with Mirror (Fig. 2): Buy 
a piece of 3-ply plywood, 12 in. x 8 in. 
Hammer eleven 3 in. nails (with large 
heads) 1 in. from. bottom, 1 in. from 
each end, and 1 in. apart. They should 
not go through the back. Add a row of 
nine nails | in. above first row, starting 

% in, from each end, evenly spaced. 
Wind ordinary white string tightly 
around length of each nail. Paint en- 
tire rack, including pegs. When dry, 
glue a mirror (approximately 5 in. x 
7 in.) to center of rack above nails. 
Use a strong glue or household cement. 
Paint a border, or paste on transfers. 

Desk Calendar with Your Picture: 
(Fig. 3): Paste your photograph on a 
piece of heavy cardboard. Cover front 
and back of cardboard with colored 
canvas, felt, or book leather. Before 
gluing material to cardboard, cut out 
piece in center % in. smaller than pic- 
ture. Fit this over picture and glue re- 
mainder of. material. Paste small 1946 
calendar beneath picture. Attach a cov- 
ered cardboard “stand” (Fig. 4) to 
back with tape. — Mary Cooper 
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How're vou doiny? 


Jane and you are about to go down 
the aisle of a movie theater. There is 
no usher. Should you: 

A. Go down the aisle ahead of Jane, 





while she follows, and find seats — 
then let Jane slip into her seat first 
while you follow? 

B. Let Jane go down the aisle first 
and find seats — then follow her? 

C. Tell Jane to wait in back while you 
find seats—then go back and walk 
with her down the aisle? 
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1. Former Ambassador to Argentina, now 
Asst. Secretary of State. 

6. A kind of black tea. 

9. Yes 

10. Capital of Argentina. 

13. To make a mistake. 

14. Ripped 

15. Abbrev. for saint. 

16. To move along. 

17. City in central Siberia. 

18. A curve or turn. 

20. Slang for exceedingly large quantity. 

23. Mountain in Thessaly, Greece. 

27. Particle connecting words that repre- 
sents ‘a choice. 

28. Negative answer. 

30. To intend. 

31. Round seed in pod of plant. 

33. Native of Argentina. 

36. Combining form meaning new. 

37. To oil (past tense). ° 

38. At the rear of a ship. 


1. The breast. 

2. Lifts up. 

3. Daughters of American Revolution. 
4. Organs of sight. 

5. To have made a nest. 

6. Dictator of Argentina. 

7. Prefix meaning in. 

8. Japanese musical instrument. 

10. To exist. 

ll. To plead or drive. 

2. Colored liquids for writing. 

18. A yellow fruit. 

19. High, arched roof with circular base. 
21. Struggled with some success. 

<2. Amount of surface. 

24. Spanish word meaning Mr. or sir. 
“5. Silk cloth with glossy surface. 

26. West Indian shrub that yields indigo. 
<9. Rock or sand containing metal (pl. ). 
32. Indefinite article meaning one. 

34. To have obtained. 

35. North East. 


: Solution in Teachers Edition this issue, in Pupils 
Edition next issue. 











MURVIL HELPED WRITE and 

produce the “‘Senior Revue”— 

sprightly show put on by the Senior 

Class. She’s particularly interested in 

the drama—has played leading roles in 
LR 3 2 


many producti 





CAPTAIN OF CENTRAL’S crack 

swimming team . . . which recent- 
ly broke the State High School record 
for the medley relay... Murvil herself 
placed in the state free-style swim 34 
consecutive years: 


| Murvil Bothwell says: 


“Breakfast is the real beginning of my 
day. And, believe me, it’s got to bea good 
hearty meal! If there’s a big bowl of 
KIX to start breakfast with...I start 
smiling right there. 

“That KIX flavor is divine! And KIX 
has the cutest shape. It’s so dainty and 
tempting you want to dive right in! And 
when you do, you find KIX extra crisp, 
extra good! 

“Yes, I’m a real KIX fan!” 

















KIX is a reg. trade mark 
of General Milis. Copr. 
1945, General Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis, 
nnesota. 































MURVIL BOTHWELL, 

17, of Central High School, South Bend, 
Indiana. Elected Senior Class Secretary 
—has a 4-year scholastic average of 
97.5! Murvil delivered the opening 
address on graduation day. 





4 . 
Were NOT saying: 
That eating KIX made Murvil a winner. 
But it takes a winner to pick a winner! 

KIX is that winning cereal —-made from 
nutritious Corn! Corn popped into ten- 
der, golden “Crunchy Puffs”. Tempting, 
tantalizing! Tastes as good as it looks. 
You'll love that malt-sweet Corn flavor! 

Eat a good breakfast! “Kick off” with 
KIX, that energy cereal. It’sa WINNER! 


General Mills 
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All Keyed Up 


“How,” one ghost asked another, “did 
you get that bump on your head?” 

“Last night I was coming through the 
keyhole as usual, and someone put the 
key in the hole.” 


Merton Quansud, Olimpic View School, Seattle, Wash. 











Get ae Copy of This 
NEW EDITION 


of Piper’s Famous 
“How to Fly” Booklet! 


More colorful, interesting and instruc- 
tive than ever! “How to Fly a Piper 
Cub” takes you on a typical flight 
lesson with over 50 photographs and 
descriptions. Written by a certificated 
flight instructor. Includes many other 
features and full-color pictures of Piper 
Cub planes. For booklet send 10c in 
stamps or coin for postage-handling. 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 
JS115, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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Charles Dickens’ Immortal 
CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Told in 580 Thrilling Drawings! 


You've read and loved 
Dickens’ immortal Christ- 
















mas Carol, Now SEE 
the story told in 50 beau 
tiful illustrations with Gror$t 
text! SEE Old Scrooge, 






Bob Cratchit, Marley's Ghoct Old 
Fezziwig. Tiny Tim, in gorgeous draw- 
! Large 814x11 pages handsomely 
Only a quarter (Sealed to 
letter) 6 for $1, 12 — $1.75. U. 8S. Stamps accepted. 
AisWNUAL PRESS, P. 0. Box 184-C LYNN, MASS. 





Take Your Choice 


A carpenter received a check for 
some work he had done for a customer. 

He noticed that it was one penny 
short. So he sent it back to the cus- 
tomer. 

In time, he received a second check 
for one cent. When he took the check 
to the bank to be cashed, the cashier 
asked: 

“How do you want: this — heads or 
tails?” 


Dolores Gail Joachim, Wilson 
Jr. H. 8., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Lazy Bones 


A sergeant had twenty-men lined up 
for detail. They weren’t as energetic as 


| he thought they should be, so he tried 


using psychology. 

“I've a nice, easy job for the laziest 
man here,” he barked. “Will the laziest 
man raise his hand?” 

Nineteen hands went up. 

“Why didn’t you raise your hand?” 
he asked the twentieth. 

“Too much trouble,” drawled the G.1. 


Dorothy La Vera Feltz, McKinley H. 8., St. Louis, Mo. 
Best Is Yet to Come 


Tommy played hookey to go fishing. 
On his way home, he met some friends. 

“Catch anything?” one of them called 
to him. 

“Nope,” replied Tommy. “Haven't 
been home yet.” 

Anita Goplen. John Ericsson School, Minneapolis, Minn 


Blue Blood 
Excited Father: “My baby swallowed 
a bottle of ink.” 
Doctor: “Incredible!” 
Father: “No, indelible.” 
Bonny School, Middletown, Pa. 


Givens, bea-e: 





Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-liar: 5-Mo.; 7-Ponce; 8-San Juan; 
9-dye; 10-Ed: 11-R.1.; 12-or, 13-men; 14-ego; 
| 16-age. 17-fur; 18-dud; 19-fee; 20-RR.; 21-oz.; 





22-pi; 23-gap: 25-packets; 26-Truro; 28-me: 29- 
sent. 


DOWN: l-load; 2-inn; 3-AC; 4-refined; 5- 


Mayaguez; 6-one; 7-Puerto Rico; 8-S.D.; 1l-regu- 


late; 13-mad; 14-efforts; 15-ore; 22-part; 23-gem; 


24-p.s.; 25-pun; 27-re. 














Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Bob 
Packman, Hamilton School, St. Louis, 
Mo. . 


A fussy naval captain was question. 
ing a seaman. 

“Have you cleaned the deck and 
polished the brass?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the sailor. “And 
with my telescope, I’ve swept the hori- 


zon.” 





Movie Checkup 


“/Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “Kitty. ““Spellbound. ~De- 
tour. ““Pride of the Marines. ““Story of 
GI Joe. “““Captain Eddie. ~“A Bell for 
Adano. ““Back to Bataan. “““Rhapsody 
in Blue. “Incendiary Blonde. ““The 
Southerner. ““Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes. “First Yank into Tokyo. “That 
Night with You. “The Enchanted Forest. 
“Behind City Lights. “Escape in the 
Desert. ““Love Letters. 

Comedy: ““*Blithe Spirit. ~~Along 
Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. ““Wonder 
Man. “Those Endearing Young Charms. 
“The Horn Blows at Midnight. ~““Where 
Do We Go from Here? “Kiss and Tell. 
“Christmas in Connecticut. “Duffy’s Tav- 
ern. “Radio Stars on Parade. “Her Hig)- 
ness and the Bellboy. ““Weekend at the 
Waldorf. “Guest Wife. 


Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thiel 
¥¥State ‘Fair. ¥“Anchors Aweigh. 
“Thrill of Romance. “Stork Club. “The 
Dolly ‘Sisters. “Sunbonnet Sue. “Nob 
Hill. 

Mystery: ““*“The House on Y2nd 


Street. ““And Then There Were None. 
“Mildred Pierce. “Lady on a_ Train. 
“Scotland Yard, Investigator. 

Western: ““San Antonio. “Sunset in 
Eldorado. “Don’t Fence Me In. “Prairie 
Rustlers. “Texas Manhunt. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 
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All in favor raise right hands ... with wallets 


Naturally we want our boys home. 
The sooner the better. 

But how much are we willing to do 
about it? 

Are we willing to pay for bringing 
them back? If we are, we'll buy extra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

And after these fellows get home— 
these men who have fought and won 
the toughest war America has ever 
known—what then? 

We want to take care of the in- 
jured ones, of course. We want to see 
that the young fellows who went off 


to fight get a chance to finish their 
education. We want to see that there 
are jobs—plenty of decent jobs—for 
the men who’ve been doing the 
world’s meanest job at army pay. 

How much are we willing to do 
about that? 

If we’re really serious about want- 
ing to see that our men get what they 


THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB= 
LET’S FINISH OURS! 


have so richly earned, we'll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

Now’s the time. Let’s have a show 
of hands—with wallets—to prove 
how much we really want to hear that 
old familiar step and that familiar 
voice yelling “It’s me!” Let’s prove, 
with pocketbooks, that we can do our 
job as well as they did theirs. 





Scholastic Magazines 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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That’s what everyone says about Sheaffer’s . . . Hen 
Huddle or Rooster Rave, they all agree that you don’t 
get Icked at a Sheaffer pen... This is the time of year 
to think of loot, too . .. Many a Dream Boat has Clicked 
a Mellow Mouse because he gave a Sheaffer! And it’s 
easy to see why . . . No other pen offers quite so much 
in sheer beauty—perfect performance... The great, 14-K 
gold cylindrical Lifetime* POINT slips across the paper 
quietly, smoothly, effortlessly. When you own a Sheaffer 
you have the finest writing instrument money can buy 
— at a price all can afford. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, 
U.S.A., and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


VALIANT TUCKAWAY pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. VALIANT 
“TRIUMPH” pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 
to $150. Other pens, $2.75 to $100. Colors: Golden Brown, Marine Green, 
Carmine, Grey Pearl and Black. Federal excise tax additional. 


THE NEW 


POINT 


THE WHITE DOT 
ON THE PEN 
(DENTIFIES IT! 








LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY te 

SHEAFFER’S WORLD PARADE - 

NBC Complete Network, 3 P. M 

Eastern Time; 2 P. M. Centra! 

Time; 1 P. M. Mountain Time; 12 
P. M. Pacific Time. 


Sheaffer’s are stil! 
scarce, but supplies 
are increasing daily 


Vw trum PH lens--Vew Frelene Verols 


SHEAFFER'S 


Copyright 1945, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co.®Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 























OFF THE PRESS 


The United Nations Information Of- 
fice, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y., have issued an extremely useful 
reference handbook entitled: War and 
Peace Aims: Extracts from Statements 
of United Nations Leaders. The book is 
well organized in such classifications as 
“Immediate postwar problems,” “Pre- 
vention of future aggression,” “Meas- 
ures for prosperity,” “Territorial prob- 
lems,” etc. An appendix of official docu- 
ments and a comprehensive index add 
to the book’s value. (Paper, 192 pages, 
1945, 75c.) 

* x * 

The library of Lincolniana is a vast 
one, ranging all the way from muck- 
raking to rhapsody. Strangely enough, 
no book until now has been devoted to 
a complete and scholarly study of Lin- 
coln’s foreign policy. Jay Monaghan’s 
Diplomat in Carpet Slippers ably fills 
this need. Well written and thoroughly 
documented, it throws new light on 
the ever-fascinating portrait of a great 
man. (Bobbs-Merrill, 1945, $4.00.) 

* * * 

War headlines are a thing of the past 
and the “now-it-can-be-told” stories are 
yet to be written. In the meantime, two 
publications of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System provide a vivid recapitula- 
tion of the war as we civilians, glued 
to our radios, heard about it. There 
were the efe-witness reports, the “au- 
thoritative rumors,” the last minute 
communiques — the scraps of news for 
which we listened so eagerly and which 
we may too soon forget. Columbia re- 
produces them for you in From D-Day 
Through Victory in Europe and From 
Pearl Harbor to Tokyo. The story is an 
exciting one, and the men who reported 
it are among the topnotchers. .(Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, 1945, each 
25c. ) 

x F * 

John Stuart Martin, in consultation 
with the staff for the study of con- 
temporary Russian civilization at Cor- 
nell University, has edited A Picture 
History of Russia which should interest 
both children and adults. In over 1200 
photographs, maps, charts, and con- 
temporary prints, it covers not only the 
history, but the land and culture of 
Russia. The accompanying text is suff- 
ciently detailed to give a remarkably 
lair and comprehensive study. This 
book should prove useful for reference 
as well as for general reading. (Crown 
Publishers, New York, 1945, $3.75.) 

* x * 

It is one of the hopeful signs of 

American democracy that slow as the 


process may seem, more and more jobs 
and professions are being opened to 
Negroes in fields formerly considered the 
exclusive property of white workers. 
Arna Bontemps, in We Have Tomorrow, 


tells the stories of a few of the tal- | 
ented Negroes who have managed to | 


break down the artificial barriers erected 
in various fields. Some, such as Hazel 
Scott and Dean Dixon, are well known, 
but the majority will be new acquaint- 
ances to most readers. Mr. Bontemps’ 
style is informal; his book is as easy to 


read as popular fiction, and its basic | 


lesson in democracy is clear without 
over-emphasis. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1945, $2.00.) 


® * * 
Science Scholarships 


The fifth annual Science Talent Search 
will open this month in the nation’s 


27,000 high schools. Entrants will com- | 


pete for $11,000 in Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Scholarships. The Search will be 
conducted by Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica, through Science Service. 

The contest is open to all high school 
seniors or their equivalent in American 
public, private, or denominational 
schools. The 40 finalists will be selected 
on the basis of their records in a series 
of qualifying requirements. These in- 
clude a statement written by the stu- 
dent on his interests and ambitions, one 
by his teacher dealing with his apti- 
tudes, ability, and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and a transcript of his scholastic 


records. Candidates will be required to | 


write a 1000-word essay on the subject, 
“My Scientific Project,” and to take a 
three-hour science aptitude test. These 
tests will be administered in local 
schools early in December. 

The 40 winners will be named dele- 
gates to attend a five-day Science Tal- 
ent Institute, with all expenses paid, in 


Washington, where they will enter final | 


competition for the scholarships next 
March. 
Two four-year Westinghouse Science 


Grand Scholarships of $2.400 each will | 


be granted to the top boy and girl, and 
eight four-year scholarships of $400 
each will be awarded during the In- 
stitute following final tests and inter- 
views by the board of judges. An addi- 
tional $3,000 may be distributed at the 
discretion of the judges. 

Further information about the Search 
is available from Science Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Principals and science 
teachers are asked to enter the names 
of all senior boys and girls who have 
scientific ability. 
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QUIZ materials are 
FREE UPON REQUEST to teach- 
ers of classes subscribing to 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. Send us 
a penny postcard telling how 
many pupils are in your class 
and asking for your supply of 
FREE membership cards, scor- 
ing charts, award stamps, cer- 
tificates of merit, etc. You will 
be delighted with the results of 
this novel and entertaining in- 
centive to learning! 


| BBE 


TEACHER'S SERVICE BUREAU | 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42 ST., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Please send me a free CQ KIT for 
pupils. My subscription is entered for 
copies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 
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SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 
STATE JTF 11-26-45 











HE seventh and eighth grades at 

Highlands have a unified study pro- 
gram consisting of two hours spent on 
social science and English problems 
with a home room meeting and a free 
reading period weekly. Junior Scholas- 
tic furnishes us with basic material. 

It arrives usually on Monday. The 
CQ is removed and the magazine is 
passed to the children for them to read 
at their leisure. Each week we study it 
together in a manner appropriate to 
the nature of the material. Sometimes 
it’s a silent reading lesson followed by 
student-led discussion; sometimes an 
oral reading lesson; sometimes a listen- 
ing experience as I read the theme arti- 
cles with them. Sometimes we have an 
informal discussion tying up the theme 
articles with current newspaper, radio, 
or movie news and with the material 


=> SFPD a SS ~ ~ S 


unior Scholastic 
In the Classroom 





in the teachers edition. Maps, graphs, 
and cartoons are always used in which- 
ever procedure is followed. 

After we've studied the main articles, 
usually two or three, I use the supple- 
mentary fact questions in the teachers 
edition for an oral quiz as preparation 
for the CQ on the following Monday. 

Scores are recorded weekly on the 
CQ wall chart and award stamps dis- 
tributed at the end of each month. I 
also work out the normal curve on these 
scores and use them for the pupils’ six 
week grades. 

After this recording, the tests are 
returned and discussed. We try to clar- 
ify discovered misunderstandings and 
make plans to strengthen apparent 
weaknesses. 

To supplement the skills of reading 
and discussion mentioned above we do 





a variety of things each week. We wrote 
a letter to the Junior Scholastic editor 
requesting perforations of the CQ sheet. 
We dramatized the plays and wrote 
a summary essay on “What I think is 
the world’s greatest problem.” We try 
to develop vocabulary, spelling, and 
pronunciation power by using starred 
words in Junior Scholastic and our own 
dictionaries. 

There’s one thing we don’t like about 
Junior Scholastic; it comes so frequently 
and is so rich in material that there just 
isn't time enough to do all the things 
stimulated by each issue! Before the 
year is out, we want to use film strips 
to supplement the theme articles; to 
do research on problems of individual 
interest; to give assemblies using Junior 
Scholastic materials, and to take part in 
some of the contests sponsored by Junior 
Scholastic. Judging from the initiative 
and creativeness that develop before 
my eyes, I imagine that soon the chil- 
dren will have ideas of far greater 
splendor than anything I’ve seen yet. 

NELL DOHERTY, 
University School, 
New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. 











AY in and day out we are respon- 
sible for the stimulation and guid- 
ance of the learning process in young 
people. We think of our work as an 
art, Only since the turn of the century, 
however, have we won recognition for 
the skills we must develop and practice. 
Many of us will recall various periods 
in the transition from teaching as an 
occupation to teaching as a profession. 
The dictum that “there is no such sub- 
ject as education” had to be overcome. 
It was accomplished by inspired and 
tireless leaders. The opportunities they 
won for us to develop our aptitudes for 
leadership in the theory and practice of 
teaching are indeed a rich heritage. 
In our individual programs for self- 
development as teachers we welcome 
every stimulation to constructive think- 
ing. Recently, in the report of an edu- 
cational experiment, we found the 
formula at the head of this column. 
The well-rounded learning process 
seemed fully expressed in these three 
concepts and their interrelationship— 
DESIRE + IMAGINATION + WILL 
How dynamic the classroom where 
the teacher. skillfully leads the pupils 
to word their desires, to picture the 
time when those desires will be ac- 


DESIRE-HIMAGINATION--WILL 


complished, and to keep their wills at 


work while they develop the skills neces- 


sary to that accomplishment. After 
success in each effort, students experi- 
ence the “resultant satisfaction” so ne- 
cessary as a spur to the next effort. 

We recall a lesson on the page 
describing President Truman’s Cabinet. 
(Junior Scholastic, Sept. 24, 1945, page 
3.) 

Teacher: What do you wam to do 
with page three? I feel that this page 
tells a great story in a very few words. 
I see the pictures of the President and 
ten other men. They are apparently the 
most important men in our government. 

Pupil: I want to memorize it. 

Teacher: | am wondering why you 
want to memorize it. 

Pupil: Any American boy would 
look silly if someone asked him who the 
Secretary of State is and he said 
“Schwellenbach.” 

General agreement on the part of 
the other students indicated that the 
desire to be well-informed: was crystal- 
lizing. Judging from the teacher's con- 
tribution at this point, the play of 
imagination following the student’s de- 
sire to memorize the names of the 
members of the Cabinet did not meet 


her standards. The desire not to be 
thought silly was insufficient as a motive 
for the average young American. 

Teacher: When I plan to memorize 
a page of this kind I always read it 
first for words which have stirred my 
imagination in the past. These words 
I underline. They make me feel at home 
with the page. Sometimes they give 
me a new picture which helps me to 
memorize. Would you be interested to 
know what words I underlined? 

She had gotten no further than “ap- 
proved” in the paragraph about Presi- 
dent Truman, “friendly” relations in 
the paragraph on Secretary Byrnes, and 
“responsible” in the paragraph on the 
Secretary of the Treasury when the 
students began to offer suggestive words 
for the other members of the Cabinet. 
Their list included “leadership,” “jus- 
tice,” “production and distribution,” 
“helps,” and “studies.” 

Teacher: Now we are at home with 
this page, for we have found the names 
of many of the ideas for which America 
stands. I think you are right about 
wanting to memorize the page. To- 
morrow we can spend the class period 
finding out how well our memories can 
work. Perhaps you will come to class 
with a good idea of how we can mem- 
orize the names of the Cabinet members 
and their work. People have many dif- 
ferent ways of making their memories 
work. Some are very clever. Let’s com- 
pare ideas on this tomorrow. 
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Venezuelan Reale DEAfon}trates 


General Unrest in Latin America 
VENEZUELA — pp. 5, 6 


Venezuela’s October revolution was a manifestation of 
the general unrest in Latin America. In the November 12th 
issue, page 5, pupils were given the essential details of the 
Venezuelan revolt. This week’s Theme Article presents a 
more complete analysis of Venezuela in the light of her 
political, cultural and geographical development. . 

Map Study :Begin a lesson on Venezuela by pointing out 
to your pupils that, of all the South American nations, Ven- 
ezuela is the closest to the United States, and that the port 
of La Guaira is as close to New York as New York is to 
Denver, Colorado. 

Have pupils study the map on page 6. After they have 
done so, ask them to describe the outstanding physical fea- 
tures of Venezuela, What would they expect Venezuela’s 
climate to be like, judged by the country’s location? Have 
pupils name five of Venezuela’s principal products. Where 
are these products grown? 

Using the inset map of South America shown in the 
lower left-hand corner of the Venezuela map, have pupils 
locate Venezuela. Then ask them to write in the names 
of the remaining unidentified South American countries. 

Historical Study: The name of Simon Bolivar is as honored 
in Venezuela as George Washington’s name is honored in 
the United States. Born in Caracas, the liberator of north- 
western South America has had statues dedicated to him 
throughout Venezuela and her neighboring countries. In 
Venezuela, the common unit of money is the bolivar, equal 
to 30 cents. And Ciudad Bolivar was named for the great 
patriot. 

Biographies of Bolivar for young people include Eliza- 
beth Waugh’s Simon Bolivar, A Story of Courage; N. B. 
Baker’s He Wouldn't Be King; and Hendrik Willem van 
Loon’s The Life and Times of Simon Bolivar. The Pan 
American Union’s Series for Young Readers includes a five- 
cent illustrated pamphlet on Bolivar. 

Pupils might enjoy writing essays on some of the most 
romantic episodes of Venezuela’s history — the Spanish con- 
quest, the life of Bolivar, the enslavement of the Indians as 
pearl-fishers, etc. 

Films: The Office of Inter-American Affairs has released 
many films which are available for classroom use. Contact 
the Inter-American Center nearest your city for the fol- 
lowing: Americans All; Our Neighbors Down the Road; 
Venezuela; Venezuela Moves Ahead. Addresses of local 
centers can be obtained by writing to the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Builders of America is omitted from this issue. Next 
week: Hideyo Noguchi. 


COMING NEXT ISSUE 


Theme Article: Brazil 

Double-page News Review Map with Supplementary 
text. 

One-Act Christmas Play: The Perfect Gift 

Review Quiz on contents of all November issues and 
December 3rd issue 











Free and Inexpensive Materials: Tourists’ Venezuela — Ex- 
cellent photographs in a commercial pamphlet published by 
the Venezuelan Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., Inc., 
19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. Limited supply. Vene- 
zuela — Land of Oil — Pamphlet issued by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
25, D. C. 10c. American Commodities Series — cacao, coffee, 
rubber, tonka bean. Published by Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 5c each. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Describe the events that led up to Spain’s conquest 
of Venezuela. 

2. Would you prefer to live in Venezuela rather than in 
the United States? Why? 

8. Venezuela has known democracy only since 1936. 
What does this statement mean? 


Fact Questions 
1. What is Venezuela’s leading product? 
2. Name the most important city and river in Venezuela. 
8. Who was dictator of Venezuela from 1908 to 1936? 
4. What nation owned Venezuela before it became in- 
dependent? 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 


naee ca ora a: 
iim 5 BRAS SAIS 


Bruce Rus ell in The Los Angeles Times 


Schoolhouse Safety Catch 


ATOMIC BOMB CONFERENCE — p. 4 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that President Truman, Prime Min- 
ister Attlee, and Prime Minister King made a wise de- 
cision in agreeing to give the secret of the atomic bomb 
to the United Nations Organization? 

2. How do they propose to prevent nations from using 
atomic power for making war? 

3. What advantages are there in having nations ex- 
change their scientific discoveries? 


ARMY-NAVY MERGER — p. 3 


The proposed Army-Navy merger is one of the most 
discussed questions of the day. 

“Resolved, that the Army and Navy be combined under 
a single command” would be a timely subject for debate 
in the classroom. Pupils might also conduct a class poll on 
the Army-Navy merger, to determine group opinion. 
Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that if the Army and Navy were com- 
bined under a single command, they would give the na- 
tion greater protection? 

2. What are some of the Navy’s reasons for opposing 
the merger of the armed forces? 

3. ‘What are some of the reasons why the Army favors 

a single command over the Army and Navy? 


Fact Questions 

1. What Senate committee is studying the proposal for 
merging the armed forces? 

2. Name two top military figures who favor combining 
the Army and Navy. Name two who oppose it. 


BIB AND TUCK — p. 10 


The American fighting ship has gone through a pro- 
nounced metamorphosis since the days of Old Ironsides. 
Pupils might trace its evolufion by collecting drawings or 
photographs of American warships typical of the various 
periods of American history. These could be arranged 
chronologically and pasted into a “naval” scrapbook, with 
an introductory history written by the pupils. 

For ideas on this project, they might consult the fol- 
lowing pictorial histories: 

Gimmage, Peter: Picture Book of Ships, Macmillan, 
1930; Grant, Gordon: New Story of the Ships, McLough- 
lin. 1936; Salt, Harriet: Boats, Putnam, 1934; Scott, Thom- 
as H.: Book About Ships, rev. ed., Warne, 1936. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did the Navy play a more important role in 
the Pacific war than it did against Germany? 

2. Which branch of the armed forces do you think con- 
tributed more to a United Nations’ victory —the Army 
or the Navy? 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. What is Venezuela’s chief export? (Oil.) 

2. Who is the Provisional President of Venezuela? (Dr. 
Romulo Betancourt. ) 

3. What lake, associated with oil production, is in the 
western part of Venezuela? (Lake Maracaibo.) 

4. Who is the acting President of Brazil? (Jose Lin- 
hares. ) 

5. Is General Marshall for or against merging the 
Army and Navy? (For.) 

6. Before what committee are Army and Navy leaders 
testifying on the proposed merger of the two armed serv- 
ices? (Senate Military Affairs Committee. ) 

7. What is the capital of Venezuela? (Caracas. ) 

8. What cruel dictator ruled Venezuela for 27 years? 
(Juan Vincente Gomez.) 

9. By what name are Latin Americans of mixed Indian 
and Spanish blood known? (Mestizos.) 

10. What was the first U. S. carrier to be awarded the 
Presidential Unit Citation? (U. S. S. Enterprise.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 19. 

ACROSS: 1-Caracas; 7-atom; 8-co; 9-Eros; 10-ship; 12-Venezuela; 14- 
ate; 15-in; 16-on. 17-gas; 20-Maracaibo; 24-emit; 25-laud; 26-of; 27-sons; 
28-secrete 

DOWN: 1-caret; 2-atone; 3-rose; 4-am; 5-ache; 6-soil; 9-Eva; 10-sun; 
11-Pa.; 13-zinc; 16-oat; 17-giant; 18-abuse; 19-sod; 20-me; 21-Amos; 22- 
rife; 23-aloe; 27-sr. 


Answers te Citizenship Quiz, p. 16. 

1. VENEZUELA: 1-a; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-c; 6-b; 7-c; 8-a; 9-c; 10-c. 

2. LATIN SCRAMBLE: 1-Uruguay; 2-Brazil; 3-Venezuela; 4-Argentina; 
5-Colombia; 6-Paraguay; 7-Chile; 8-Bolivia. 

3. TALK OF THE NAVY; 1-c; 2-a; 3-d; 4-e; 5-b. 

4. EMERGING: 1-for; 2-for; 3-against; 4-for; 5-against. 

5. OUT OF STEP: Cross out 1-Rio de Janeiro; 2-Chile; 3-Mexico; 4- 
Clement Attlee. 
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